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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


VOL. SIX, No. THREE NOVEMBER, 1942 


Editorial 


HE announcement we made at the beginning 

of Volume Six as to plans for our future 

in regard to format, number of pages and 

number of issues per annum was premature. 

At about the time that the March number was 
ready for posting we were informed of the latest regula- 
tions regarding paper consumption, and these neces- 
sitated a re-examination of our position. We are 
permitted an annual paper consumption of only 193 per 
cent of the amount we used in 1938-1939. The reduction 
already effected in this current volume by its changed 
format and fewer pages has been largely offset by the 
use of narrower margins and smaller type sizes. But 
further reduction is necessary and it is not possible to 
produce the full four issues promised for this year. 
The present issue is the last of Volume Six. 

After consideration of all the difficulties from every 
angle we have reached the conclusion that the require- 
ments of the Paper Control can best be met, while still 
achieving the main purposes for which the magazine 
exists, by issuing three numbers per annum instead of four, 

We offer our profoundest regrets to subscribers that 
this course should be found necessary, but we sincerely 
hope that nevertheless we shall continue to receive their 
full support in our effort to keep THE Junior BooKsHELF 
in existence throughout the war. 

In view of the smaller number of issues, it would seem 
only fair to offer subscribers some compensation, and 
we have decided to reduce the subscription rate to five 
shillings per annum starting with Volume Seven. 
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I Write a Book 


By Mary TREADGOLD 


E Couldn't Leave Dinah was as truly blitz- 
born as many a Sireen-Anderson who was 
brought into this world beneath an arch of 
bombs. I started off on the book in a ferro- 
concrete public air-raid shelter under a 
London Square, and when that had been blown up | 
finished it off in the more genteel seclusion of a private 
basement. In the daytime I was being rocked off my 
heels with work at the Mechanized Transport Corps 
Headquarters. I was ready to clutch nostalgically at 
anything connected with my peacetime profession, which 
was editing children’s books. I was grateful, too, to 
remember during those nights of violence the remote 
tranquillity of the Hebridean holidays I had had, and 
glad to build those memories of far islands into a back- 
ground for the children about whom I was writing. 

I was pleased that that book was awarded the Carnegie 
Medal, partly because its writing meant a lot to me in 
those days, and partly because its success bore out my 
old contention—that the proper authors of children’s 
books are really the people whose profession is children’s 
books. 

As I’ve just said, I was a Children’s Editor before the 
war, and I had the fun of starting the department in this 
particular publishing firm myself. Before I took up the 
appointment I had been to Miss Carey’s Children’s 
Book Meetings, joined in the usual revilings of bumper 
books and emerged high-minded and full of ideals. I 
believed that once the new department was known 
Ransomes would flow by the bucket unto my mountain. 
Manuscripts certainly did come—and come almost 


immediately. By the end of the first fortnight I was 
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running up the wall in despair and dividing them into 
two piles—those that a Famous Artist had promised 
to illustrate and those that the author’s Little Grand- 
daughter simply loved. As far as I can remember, both 
piles agreed in being about fairies called Twinkletoes 
or playful little kittens which I didn’t very much care for. 

However, authors—good, practical people with first- 
class ideas—did begin to turn up. I went to more 
meetings and came back and nagged and bullied and 
carped at them, until, like cows maddened by gadflies, 
they bellowed, “ For God’s sake, write a children’s 
book yourseif.” And I, for my part, used to stand at 
the window of my office and look down on the quiet 
Bloomsbury plane trees and the students passing down 
the street toward the Museum, and think soberly, “They 
are dead right. It is we, whose profession it is, who 
have the knowledge.” 

During the first months of the “ phoney” war I 
forgot about this, and during that summer of 1940 
there were other things to fill the mind. But in the 
autumn the tremendous energy that Dunkirk bred, in 
us was suddenly released, in my case, by the London 
blitz and was canalised into the kind of writing I cared 
most about. Night after night I sat wedged between 
taxi-drivers and East End mothers and wrote relays of 
pencils blunt. And the odd thing to me was that it was 
unbelievably easy. I was used to the long-drawn birth- 
agonies of school essays—the reams of blotted, torn-up 
paper, the frenzied scratchings-out and the pitiful 
inadequacy of the finished product. Nobody was more 
naively surprised than I when, to the accompaniment 
of “ Roll Out the Barrel” and the crash of bombs, 
We Couldn’t Leave Dinah fairly streamed off the pencil— 
because up till then I hadn’t the faintest idea that I really 
could write a children’s book. 
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Now the point is this—that book wrote itself effort- 
lessly only because I’d learned from my profession 
sufficient to do my stuff competently. I knew what 
children liked and, what was more, I knew what they 
did not like. In other words, I knew the pitfalls. I 
want to emphasize this. On my editorial desk stood a ~ 
file of letters from aspiring authors—the manuscripts 
had long been returned. Nine out of ten of those letters 
said complacently, “‘ I think I can say that I know what 
children like.” Actually with the majority the statement 
was, as Geordie Hamilton would have said, “a bluidy 
lee.” It was more—it was sheer blasphemy. But even 
over those who genuinely did know what children liked 
I found that my publishing experience gave me a major 
advantage. I had it both ways because I knew what 
children didn’t like. Avoidance of the pitfalls was 
instinct with me. How lucky I was I realized again the 
other day when a friend asked me to criticize a manu- 
script. It was a maddening piece of work—so nearly 
brilliant, so often downright bad. And she said a little 
sadly, “ Of course you learned what to do and not to 
do before you wrote a word. Most of us learn only 
through writing—and through the inevitable rejections.” 


Those of us who have to do with children’s books 
undoubtedly are in a strong position for writing them. 
We on the publishing side have an advantage in knowing 
the actual craft of book-writing. But the real advantage 
belongs, did they but realize it, to the men and women 
outside the editorial offices of Bedford Square and 
Henrietta Street. It belongs to the men and women 
that I used to meet far too rarely—the librarians, the 
teachers and the booksellers who, like me before the 
blitz, have never truly realized their potentialities as 
children’s authors. 
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When I was in publishing I sometimes drove round 
the countryside and distracted librarians from their 
clients and interrupted booksellers at their busiest. 
They must, I think, have most unhappy memories of me, 
as I had a genius for turning up at inconvenient moments, 
but I have only the happiest memories of those meetings 
and of what I learned from them. From these contacts 
in staff common-rooms, in country town bookshops and 
in provincial libraries I used to emerge graced with a 
rare humility and a sense of my own inadequacy. 
Although my knowledge of children’s needs had 
originally been acquired by contact with children, I 
knew only too well that it was being sustained in the 
rarefied atmosphere of a publishing-house. With these 
people it was direct, vital, day to day knowledge. It 
was in their bones, and unerring. They knew what 
children liked. They knew what children didn’t like. 
Beside theirs my wisdom seemed second-hand, and as 
though it might become only an imitation of itself. And, 
looking back across three and a half years of a very 
different kind of life, I can remember at least ten of these 
people who, if they could be persuaded to attempt a 
children’s novel, could knock glory out of We Couldn't 
Leave Dinah and out of a good many far better books. 
But nobody had told them so in those days. 

To come back to my original contention, I am certain 
that it is among the booksellers and the teachers (not 
the pedants) and the librarians that our children’s authors 
of the post-war years must be found. We all know the 
famine of good writers of children’s literature. The 
wrong kind of writer is attracted to it. Sentimentalists 
gtavitate stickily towards it, and tiresome young men 
try to rake in extra money by it—though I expect I 
am rather out of date with this last pronouncement as 
they must be in the Army by now. 
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With all this dearth we become dependent upon the 
few reliable household names—the Ransomes, the 
Atkinsons, the Uttleys. The true wealth is remaining 
very largely untapped, and it is a pity that when the 
right people to produce the stuff do exist editors and 
travellers do not go forth and flagellate them into writing. 
And I have: been rather over-autobiographical in this 
article in telling how I came to write my first book 
because I hope that these potential writers will read it. 
I didn’t know that I could write a children’s book until 
[ tried—that is what I have been trying to hammer in, 
and I believe that just as my professional experience 
suddenly bore fruit so theirs can too. And, as I have 
tried to point out, they are in a stronger position for 
writing tor children than I was. 

Perhaps, too, in the reconstructed future for which 
we all hope so much, something will be done to encourage 
this section of the community, to make this particular 
contribution toward education by the authorities as 
well as by the publishers. I do not believe that writers 
can consistently work creatively if they are forever 
the servants of their daily job, and writing only in 
moments snatched when mind and body are tired out. 


One or two books may come that way, but it cannot go 


on. Children’s books are going to be so important in 
the future, so vital and integral a part of the new demo- 
cratic education, that their writers should be accorded 
by the State the conditions best suited for their work. 
I should like to see sabbatical periods and financial 
subsidies granted to those librarians, teachers and book- 
sellers wto will write and write well for the young, as 
they are now granted to scholars who pursue their 
‘research in the interests of humanity. It is asking a 
pretty good deal, but it is a piece of constructional 
planning worth harbouring in our minds for when the 
long day’s fighting is done. — 
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Children’s Books in Soviet Russia 


By BEATRICE KING 


N a country which aims at a high state of culture 
and civilization for everyone of its 193 million 
people, irrespective of race, creed, nationality or 
social origin, books must play a very important 
part. Before the Revolution it was a book-starved, 

education-starved country. Only twenty people out of 
a hundred could read and write. In some of the provinces 
it was only one out of a hundred. 

The Soviet authorities believe that life can be made 
full for everyone if all the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge and achievement is applied to serve the needs 
and solve the problems of modern society. They believe 
that life can be made spiritually rich if men and women 
will understand and appreciate all the cultural riches 
created by mankind. Neither of these objects can be 
attained without knowledge, and that knowledge ulti- 
mately comes from books. 

From this it logically follows that reading plays an 
important rdle in Soviet life ; that books, their writing 
and their production, are of the utmost importance. 

The twenty years of educational experiment and 
experience have taught the Soviets that, left alone even 
in a good environment, children do not necessarily 
occupy. themselves in a purposive, creative, socially 
useful direction. But these years: have also taught them 
that.the right environment plus definite direction readily 
call forth the best in children. They have found that 
it is comparatively easy, provided the work is begun at 
a sufficiently early age, to inculcate a love for the good 
rather than the bad, and to develop a standard of taste 
which in adult life refuses the second rate: . 
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Since, therefore, they think it is essential that people 
should read, and read what is good, with their logical 
directness they set about to create conditions which 
will naturally achieve the desired end. 

Equally logically Soviet authorities begin at the 
beginning, before the child can read, not after it has 
left school and appeared in a court for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Therefore they publish “ books ” for the very young 
child, the two or three years old, long before he can 
read. To be a children’s author in the Soviet Union is 
to be a beloved person, whose voice is heard often over 
the wireless ; who comes in person to the kindergarten 
to meet his “ readers.” Authors of high standing, poets 
of renown, who have that inexpressible gift of talking 
to children, write for them: Marshak, Chukovsky, 
Ilyin, Vera Inber and a host of others. The work is 
well paid, for these “ books ” sell in millions in many 
Soviet languages. 

All publishing, like every other form of industrial 
production, is a state activity. That is, there are no 
privately owned commercial firms interested in publish- 
ing. There is a great variety of State Publishing Houses 
for the different spheres of life. For some years now 
children’s books have been published by the Children’s 
Publishing House, which is controlled by the Central 
Committee of the Young Communist League. That 
means that children’s books are in the hands of youth— 
the age limit of membership of the Komsomol, as it is 
known, is twenty-five, and that applies to chairmen and 
members of the committees. 

One ot the first things the Komsomol did was to 
restore fairy tales in the child’s life. Quite early they 
published Kipling, whose Just So Stories and Jungle 
Stories are immensely popular. For a period after the 
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revolution, partly because it was essential to have a 
complete break with the old régime, partly because 
authority was often in the hands of inexperienced people, 
fairy tales were excluded from children’s literature. 

This fact that publishing is not a commercial, but a 
social, enterprise, coupled with the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the country is deeply concerned to have a highly 
educated and cultured people, gives a special imprint to 
children’s books. Technically they must be of the 
highest standard that conditions in the country permit. 
Paper, iliustration, type, design have improved out of 
recognition in the last tweive years. From the contents 
is excluded anything which is derogatory to workers as 
such, to other nations or other races as such. Equally 
anything which would contradict Soviet ethics is ex- 
cluded, so that one does not find gangsters as heroes, or a 
boy who began as an errand-boy and finished as a 
millionaire. The heroes and heroines are men and 
women who have benefited their country or humanity ; 
a peasant, a factory-worker, who has started a move- 
ment for increased production ; men and women who 
gave their lives for the revolution or the people’s cause 
in Tsarist days; men and women who wre similar 
parts in other countries. 

The love of adventure is generously catered for, again 
realistically. There is unlimited scope for adventure in 
real life. The Soviet Union has the highest mountains 
in Europe, it has vast glaciers, great stretches of virgin 
forest, volcanoes in Kamchatka, thousands of miles of 
arctic land and desert land to be conquered. The build- 
ing of a new city, the creation of great enterprises, all 
these provide plots for the most exciting hair’s breadth 
escapes, thrills, and adventure. When Papanin and his 
party of scientists were rescued after the nine months’ 
drift on an ice-floe, every boy and many girls dreamt of 
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becoming Papaninites, and the stories of that drift were 
sold out before they left the printing press. Under such 
conditions one can weil imagine what a wealth of books 
there are for children. In the large cities they have special 
shops for children, in others a children’s department 
with a trained children’s librarian in charge, who dis- 
cusses a book that is asked for, makes suggestions, and 
is generally helpful. 

There is published for the very smail child a series 
of tiny booklets a few inches square, gaily illustrated, 
of rhymes and jingles such as children love the world 
over. When the adult has read them to the child several 
times it is found as everywhere that the child combines 
the aural and visual memory and “ reads ” on his own, 
not knowing the alphabet. There are numberless gay 
little books about animals described in couplets which 
have a natural lilt about them. Or they deal with 
imaginary adventures of objects made alive. 

The same publishing department, known as the 
“Little Library,” publishes a series of verse in gay 
paper covets with delightful illustrations, chiefly dealing 
with amazing adventures of animals, or charming eastern 
folk tales, like the one of the old miller riding on an 
ass accompanied by his grandson on foot. 

For the older children the books are equally well 
produced. Very many authors of adult literature such 
as Nikolai Ostrovsky, Valentine Katayev and others 
write for children. The themes of the stories are as 
varied as Soviet life itself. They have considerable 
influence on the children. There is for example the 
story called “ Timur and His Band ” about a boy who 
organized his friends into a secret society, with the 
object of helping Red Army men’s families, old people, 
or others in difficulty. They would set forth before 
dawn and fill one old lady’s water-butts, chop wood for 
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another, mend a shed, etc., and silently steal away. Soviet 
boys and girls were thrilled with the story and to-day 
there are considerable numbers of the Timurite bands: 
doing good by stealth, and sometimes openly 

Fantasy has its place as a theme in children’s stories,’ 
but it is so used that it acts as an encouragement to 
possible achievement. It is not to encourage escapism. 

Various measures are taken to encourage children to 
borrow books from a library, or to buy them. Every 
school of any size has a full-time librarian, who acts as 
a guide to reading. The literary and reading circles 
in the school in charge of a qualified person help to guide 
the child among books as weil as aid the languaye and 
litera.ure lesson in the classroom. 

In addition to this there are the museums of children’s 
books, catering in a highly novel and original way 
entirely for children. Travelling exhibitions visit the 
countryside. And finally, both the puppet theatre and 
the theatre for older children stimulate an interest in 
books. 

As a result of this encouragement, very large editions 
of children’s books are published. There is I'he Adven- 
tures of Bunny Rabbit, for the very young—an edition of. 
200,300; The Great Cockroach, a lovely tale of animals, 
in verse, in which the whole anima! world is terrified of 
the cockroach, overcome by his blustering; until a 
small sparrow arrives, sees what he is and swallows him 
at one gulp. This was issued in a 200,000 edition. 

At the end of a fairy story by Katayev is a note asking 
the children to write whether they liked the story. This 
is a widespread’ method of finding out what children 
like and why. 

In war-time publication of children’s books continues. 
The paper is a little inferior, but the story, illustrations 
and 6 are as good as ever. Naturally patriotism figures 
considerably in the new tales. 
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HARRAP BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Historic Cavaicade 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Thirty-two stories in which the central character is a great man 
of history—the kind of thing Miss Stuart does supremely well. 
Socrates, Alexander, Hannibal, St. Francis of Assisi, Pepys, 
Lincoln and Livingstone are some of the men introduced. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net, 


Juan, Son of the Fisherman 
ISABEL DE PALENCIA 


A delightful story of modern Spain for 7-10 years. 3s. 6d. net. 


Peter and the Pandas 
CECILE ADAIRE 


A beautifully illustrated story for six-year-olds uniform with 
Nutso and the Little Creatures. Peter, a little boy who can talk 
to animals, sets out to find a companion for Ming, the Zoo 
panda. 6s. net. 


GREEN RIBAND LIBRARY 
A new volume is 


Heroes of the Fighting R.A. F. 


LEONARD GriBBLEs’ popular book about air aces of the Great 
War and the present war. 5s. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C.!. 





The New. Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Marx, E. Nelson, the kite of the King’s Navy. 
Illus. by the Author. 31 pp. 947, limp 
boards. Chatto & Windus. . 2/6 
A companion volume to the same author’s Bulgy the 
barrage balloon. Nelson is one of those fish-tailed creations 
that float over merchant and other ships. He has an adven- 
turous career, is exceedingly helpful in outwitting the enemy, 
and comes triumphantly home to port. Though slight, the 
story is good and the pictures have humour. Recommended 
for quite young people. 


Rey, H. A. Zozo. Iilus. by the author. 55 pp. 
10 X 84, limp boards. Chatto . . 5/- 
Readers who remember Raffy and the Nine Monkeys 
will know Zozo, who was one of the nine. They will be 
pleased to know also that the French author-artist escaped 
to England when Hitler invaded his country. The story of 
Zozo is slight enough. It records the adventures one would 
expect to befall a monkey when given an opportunity of 
mischief. The pictures in colour have a boldness and sim- 
plicity that will appeal to young readers. They convey the 
humour of the tale admirably. 


SALAMAN, M. Christopher’s Book. Illus. by the 

Author. 52 pp. 9% 7}, 2y:, boards. 

Cresset Press . ° ; 
Christopher’s Book is an A. B.C. I found it amusing. 
I liked the colours of its lithographed pages. I felt that the 
simplicity and economy of its drawing indicated much talent 
in the artist. And the more I looked at the book the better 
I enjoyed it. Perhaps I am unreasonable, therefore, in asking 
“For whom is it intended ? For what age of child? Or is it 
for grown-ups? What is the purpose of an A.B.C.?” 
We are informed that, “‘ I is an idle idea on an island,” and the 
accompanying picture shows a small boy sitting pensively 
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on a desert island while above him floats a pat of ice-cream. 
“O is an old owl in an oak-tree and an ogre and the odious 
odour of an onion.” “P is a pram-ride through a puddle 
with ponies and pussy-willow and periwinkles and pansies 
and primroses and polyanthus.” 

I found myself comparing Christopher’s Book with those 
bold coloured woodcuts by C. B. Falls in which “ E is for 
elephant,” and so on, a book in which the picture is at once 
obvious to the child reader as fitting the large capital letter 
at its head. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, I enjoyed Christopher’s Book 
very much. That it will be popular with children I have no 
doubt, but they will not be children of the A.B.C. age. 


Seuss, Dr. The King’s stilts. Illus. by the author. 
41 pp. 107}, boards. H. Hamilton. . 5/- 
A king who liked walking on stilts, birds who pecked 
the roots of trees that were planted to keep out the ocean, 
patrol cats (with special badges of office) who kept out the 
birds, a miserable old spoil-sport of a courtier who stole the 
stilts—these are the ingredients that make up Dr. Seuss’ 
latest nonsensical story. His pictures are in keeping. There 
are few author-artists who can let themselves go with such 
gusto, few who can accomplish such boisterous and spirited 
humour in a book, as can Dr. Seuss. This book is a worthy 
successor to Horton Hatches the Egg. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER NINE 


FaRJEON, E. Cherrystones. Illus. by I. and J. 


Morton-Sale. 63 pp. 745. M. Joseph 3/6 

Anyone can count her cherry stones with a “ tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor,” but only Eleanor Farjeon (or perhaps 
also Walter de la Mare) could have made from this jingle | 
such a lovely collection of lilting verses as we have in this 
little book. For each stone is a poem, full of that Dresden 
china lightness and that bubbling joy which Miss Farjeon 
brings to everything she touches. We have come to expect 
her books to be illustrated by the Morton-Sales. Their 
pictures have the same delicacy, the same suggestion of fairy- 
land, that is to be found in these poems. A most delightful 
little book. 
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GaG, W. Nothing-at-all. Illus. by the author. 
32 pp. 9$ x6, oblong boards. Faber ‘ 5/- 


I had hoped, though it didn’t seem possible, that Wanda 
Gag’s new book might be as good as her masterpiece, Millions 
of Cats. Well, it isn’t. But who cares? If she never gives us 
worse we will not complain. “ Nothing-at-all was as nice a 
dog as anyone could wish for, but no one could see him— 
he was invisible.” And from that very intriguing beginning 
Wanda Gag has created a story with a happy and visible 
ending. The story shows a lively and original imagination. 
To illustrate it she has drawn many bewitching pictures in 

— colour. Her literary and artistic skill is of a high order, but the 
latter has not the scope in these smallish pictures which the 
larger pages of Millions of Cats allowed. I cannot feel that 
the book is up to the high standard reached by most of this 
author’s earlier work. 


Gover, J. Mr. Jones comes to “ Illus. 96 pp. 
745. Harrap. ; 3/- 
A happy little story iain two strange gentlemen, their 
cats, their village friends, and the excitement of the coming 
into their midst of a stranger who wasn’t what he was 
expected to be. For readers of nine or thereabouts. 


Rar, G. Mary Plain in war-time. (lus. by Irene 
Williamson. 125 pp. 745}. Routledge . 5/- 


The exploits of Mary Plain, a little bear endowed with 
| human characteristics, are always popular with young readers. 
| Mary continues her pranks with the Owl Man and the Fur- 
Coat-Lady: the war provides her with fresh opportunities 
| to exercise her talent for coming out of most situations as 
the heroine. Thus we find the Home Guard called out to do 
her honour for her part in capturing a Nazi spy and the 
passengers on a crowded refugee boat congratulating her on 
having saved a boy’s life. On the other hand, an innocent 
blast on her whistle sends people running to an air raid 
shelter and earns nothing but censure for her! A point 
in favour of these simple stories is that they read well aloud. 

For children of about seven to nine years of age. 
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Urriey, A. Sam Pig and ~~: Illus. 168 pp. 
8 x 5}. Faber . ° ae 6/- 
More adventures of this pusnesy favousite are bound to be 
popular, and the stories in this volume are of the same calibre 
as in previous volumes. Sam Pig is the same impatient, dis- 
astrously well-intentioned fellow as before. He has those 
human frailties that endear themselves to us in many little 
humans we have met. And Miss Uttley is a master of the 
art of giving animals certain human attributes with complete 
success, by which I mean that the most critical reader is hardly 
conscious of any discord. Sam Pig is always a pig, or perhaps 
it sounds more respectful to say pigling. The author succeeds, 
too, in creating a real atmosphere of the countryside, its sights 
and sounds, its peace and beauty, an atmosphere that pervades 
all Miss Uttley’s work. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM NINE TO FOURTEEN 


Atkinson, M. E. Challenge to adventure. Illus. 
by S. Tresilian. 288 pp. 8x5}. Lane. 7/6 


This story begins well, with promise of excitement as 
the Locketts accept the challenge of the Grenfells to prove 
the authenticity of their claim that adveniures always happen 
to them. In the trial holiday over a route selected by the 
encmy, tension increases as time passes and the longed-for 
vir.dication only comes in the wrong place. The last episode 
and the endirg are satisfactory, but this story does not 
compare in interest or excitement with the author’s earlier 
work and Miss Atkinson might be well advised to make 
an end to this series of “ Lockett” stories. 


Burton, V. L. Calico the wonder horse, or the Saga 

of Stemy Slinker. Illus. by the author. 60 pp. 
8 x 54, oblong iimp boards. Faber . . 2/6 
This is a very American book and I imagine the English 
edition was produced as an experiment. The book itself is 
an experiment; the artist made it for her boy of nine who 
was completely absorbed by the comics, the funnies and the 
radio programmes. So were all other boys of his age. Miss 
Burton analysed these things to trace the elements in them that 
had so universal an appeal. She drew and wrote Calico 
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deliberately as a counterblast. The pictures were drawa with a 
view to exploiting the possibilities of design to produce 
effects of movement and action. To what extent is the book 
likely to appeal to English children, who will have seen 
nothing that corresponds to any extent to the American 
comic strip? I have tried it out on two English children 
(both girls, unfortunately), and although both of them thought 
it funny in parts, neither of them was moved to any great show 
of interest. That the pictures are strikingly original there is 
no doubt. The artist has achieved startling effects and the 
whole is amusing. 


CiarK, R. Jenny Spring. Illus. by Isobel Morton- 

Sale. 258 pp. 7} 4}. Dent . ‘ , 7/6 

This book misses excellency by a narrow margin, and in 
so doing becomes just a good piece of children’s fiction with 
certain outstanding qualities which lift it well above the 
commonplace. Two children, escaped from an orphanage, 
fall in with the Manor children, who provide them with a 
secluded camping site and the necessary food and equipment. 
So far everything is refreshingly original and convincing ; 
but as the plot becomes more involved the reader’s credence 
is strained to breaking point. As time passes the runaways 
become more and more difficult to conceal and their hosts 
find themselves fabricating ever wilder stories to explain 
away their guests to their mother. The solution of this 
difficulty, the journey north, the subsequent reunion of the 
children and the provision of a congenial home forthe orphans 
makes very exciting but hardly convincing reading: there 
is too much fortuitism in the sequence of events. 

The characters are exceptionally well defined, although at 
times the author seems to have dipped her pen in a mild acid : 
the rural background is excellent. 


Cotias, C. Four’s Company. Illus. by Dod 
Procter. 186 pp. 7$X5. P. Davies : 7/6 


This is a slight charming story of three young children 
and Simon a dream child, whom they want for a brother. 
Bryan and Prill, the two elder children, are natural and 
real, although at times they talk and think in a way rather 
old for their years. : 
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Nelson Books 


are always good reading 






The 
Nelsonian Library 


If you are of a practical turn of mind and are 
fond of sports, hobbies, and “* getting things 
done,’’ you should ask a bookseller to show 
you some of the volumes in this famous series 
of fascinating books for boys and girls of all 
ages. It includes famous classics, modern 
stories, books on science, hobbies and sports, 
including flying. Full of pictures, lavishly 
produced. Cloth boards ; coloured wrappers. 


Each 4s. 6d. net. 


The National 
Youth Song Book 


Edited by Dr. DESMOND MACMAHON 


This is a beautiful book containing the words 
and music for a very large number of songs, 
shanties, rounds, and every type of old and 
new song. Size |3-in. x 93-in. 10s. 6d. net, 


words only 2s. net. 





THOMAS NELSON «& sons LTD. 
PARKSIDE WORKS EDINBURGH 
Ask your bookseller to show you Nelson’s books 








The children discover and furnish a little house near 
their home, and it is there the strange hunting by the unseen 
boy, Simon, begins. Magic and reality are interwoven in a 
series of adventures which leads Bryan and Prill to discover 
a hidden treasure and the final realization of their hope that 
Simon would become a “ Loder ”—the fourth in the family 
of Loder children. 

This is an attractive mixture of fantasy and adventure for 
children of about eight to eleven. 


LA Mare, W. Down a Down Derry. Illus. 
by D. L. Lathrop. 193 pp. 9}6. Faber . 8/6 


This reprint of De la Mare’s lovely fairy poems at a 
reduced price is very welcome. It is not customary for 
reprints to be reviewed in these columns, but a mention of 
Miss Lathrop’s pictures seems desirable. These are some of 
this artist’s early work and they are very different in style 
from her later lithographs with which we have become familiar 
recently. But they have a delicacy and fragile loveliness which 
we have come to expect from her. 


DemutH, A. The Sea Gypsies. Illus. by G. 


Huxtable. 270 pp. 8x5}. H. Hamilton . 7/6 


This story involves the search for fairy gold, contact 
with the “ little people,” magic and counter-magic and the 
sinister figure of Rennay, who provides the mystery element 
but who never quite convinces the reader of his reality either 
as mortal or as an inhabitant of the world of faery. Miss 
Demuth has attempted that most difficult of tasks, the 
mingling of the real with the supernatural, and any assessment 
of the quality of her book must consider to what extent she 
has succeeded. On the whole she has been successful, though 
there are times, especially in moments of exciting action, 
when the difficulties of her task have been too great for her. 
Apart from this the story has a reasonable amount of mystery, 
the joy of holidays with boats among islands and excitement 
inherent in the theme of the book. The children are quite 
convincing characters, but the people from the supernatural 
world are not so well drawn. The author seems less at ease 
with them. The book is not a complete success. 
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Jenny Spring | 
RUTH CLARK : f| 
Jenny is twelve, and decides to run away from the : | 
orphanage with a small boy. Many adventures : 
follow in this charming story for children from 7-11. 
The pictures are by Isobel Morton-Sale. _7s. 6d. net. 


Cruises and Caravans 
ELLA MAILLART : 
The fourth autobiography in the Travellers’ Tales is 4 \\ 
Ella Maillart’s—skier, boatswoman, and intrepid ex- : 
plorer. For children over 12. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Silly Snail 
STEPHEN BONE anp MARY ADSHEAD 


< Four short stories, with pictures in colour—a picture 
: reading book by the author and artist of The Little 
Boy and His House. Ages: 5-10. 35. 6d. net. 


Postponed to early 1943 


The Mystery of Obadiah 7 } 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG : j 


A fine adventure story for boys set in Tyneside. A 
burglar is tracked, chased through disused coal mines, 
























waar a 


and finally captured. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. : 
The Farmer 
M. C. CAREY s 


As in the other books of the Everyday series, John, 
while on a stay in the country, is shown the life a 
farmer leads. Coloured pictures by Marcia Lane 
Foster. Ages: 3-6. 1s. gd. net. 





| J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. | 





T Drxon, M. ae boy. Ilius. 200 pp. aoe 
Faber . 7/6 


i The author of The King of ‘a Fiddles has pas aide 
h excellent story of Ireland, unusual in its scope, sincere and 
1 vivid in its writing, and tich in characterization. The scene 
is twelve years before The King of the Fiddles, and Shawn, the 
hero, is a small boy of eight, living in Connemara with his 
father, Desmond O’Hallaron, in the unsettled and difficult 
days of the Irish Nationalist risings against the English. 
The story describes Shawn’s adventures on a journey to search 
for his father, who has disappeared, but Shawn has been told 
he has gone to his Uncle’s house at Cashel Bawn, and runs 
{ away to find him. 


The plot is well-handled, but this book contains more than 
a well constructed story. It is full of the magic of Ireland’s 
loreand landscape, and touches on elemental things. It is by no 
means ‘‘ juvenile” in its attitude or understanding, but it has 
the qualities of simplicity and freshness which are to be found 
in all good children’s books. Shawn is a very real person, and 
children of most ages should find his adventures absorbing. 


Forester, C. S. Poo Poo and the Dragons. Illus. 
by Robert Lawson. 188 pp. 8} x 53. 
Michael Joseph. é ‘ . ‘ 7/6 


There is a refreshing humour in this gaily ridiculous 
story of a small boy who, quite casually, brought a dragon 
. home to stay. Horatio (the dragon) was a lovable creature, 
dumb I am glad to say (I found this particularly satisfactory 
after a spate of talking birds, beasts and reptiles elsewhere), 
delightfully obliging and quick-witted when it came to a 
matter of persuading Mrs. Brown of the immense handiness, 
domestically speaking, of having a dragon about the place. 


Physically, Horatio possessed almost the suppleness of a 
kitten and a quite chameleon-like capacity of adaptation to new 
surroundings. The author shows a delicious inventiveness and 
ingenuity in the exploiting of a body which might have 
seemed a trifle cumbersome to a casual onlooker. Mr. Robert 
Lawson has caught the very spirit of the story and most 
aptly illustrates Mr. Forester’s descriptions. 
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It is explained that the author devised this tale, chapter 
by chapter, in order to persuade his small son through meals 
in the absence of his mother. I imagine he succeeded! The 
book has certainly the ring of the spoken word in it. Indeed, 
he challenges the reader’s (or listener’s) attention at very 
frequent intervals by demanding an answer as to the exact 
names of the many casual characters. This trick becomes 
(let it be said between ourselves) a trifle annoying, but no 
one need bother about it. The child reading to himself will 
probably skip the parentheses entirely and the adult reading 
aloud will most likely do the same. All may be omitted 
without touching the story: there are no traps. 

The best ages for it are, probably, from six to ten, 
but humorous books are rare and a far wider public may well 
enjoy it, as I did myself. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


GarpeER, A. Timur and his comrades. Ullus. 87 pp. 


745, cloth back. Pilot Press ; 3/6 

This is, I believe, the first modern Russian story to be 
published in this country, though a number of non-fiction 
titles have appeared from time to time. The main theme of 
the book i; the work of a party of youngsters who do good by 
stealth, performing such odd jobs as fetching water, chopping 
wood, etc. To add excitement to such a theme is the parallel 
one of a fight with a rival gang, a gang of toughs who rob 
orchards and do similar misdeeds. The leader of this gang, 
however, is shown to have possibilities for good. 

Genya, a young girl from Moscow, comes into the gang. 
She is an exceedingly lively though irresponsible child, and 
is the best drawn character in the book. She is a very likeable 
young person. 

The interest of the story is sustained right to the end 
with a good climax, the relacions between children and grown- 
ups is real and the characterization is generally satisfactory. 


Grant, J. The Scarlet Fish and Other Stories. 


Illus. by Ralph Lavers. 80 pp. 8} x 53. 
Methuen ; . 10/6 
I have not read the antes ouiien ‘eosin. and was 
therefore unprepared for the extraordinary atmosphere 
and high degree of polish in these stories of Ancient Egypt. 
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They have a claricy, a precision of thought and delicacy of 
style which cannot but impress even the casual reader. 


They are of the nature of parables or fables, bearing a 
moral and a lesson to be learnt from cach. Some are not the 
conventional morals we are accustomed to, but that only 
adds to the unusual ¢ fect of the whole book. 


There is the story of the Prince who Hunted Lions, which 
suggests that men should think before they kill whether it be 
lion, duck, fish or even a mere vegetable. 


In the Ble Faience Hippopotamus the moral is an old 
one, of the reward given for selfless devotion and personal 
sacrifice, but with it is combined the concept of reincarnation 
of souls, for part of the hippo’s reward is to be born again 
in the baby of the beloved I rincess. His sacrifice had earned 
him the remission of ten thousand years of other incarnations. 


I think there is little doubt that children reading the 
stories for themselves or hearing them read aloud, absolutely 
without prejudice, will accept and enjoy them whole- 
heartedly. At the same time they may present difficulties for 
the adult who is tempted to explain too much or to adapt 
the moral and ruin the tale. 


The illustrations are of a high standard, in keeping 
both in spirit and in detail with Miss Grant’s familiar pictures 
of animals and men. They help to make a really distin- 
guished book, which will be appreciated by the fastidious 
of almost any age. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Hoppin, F. S. Great adventures. Illus. by E. F. 
Wittmack. 203 pp. 745. Muller ‘ 6/- 


Famous legends and great occasions in history have been 
a happy hunting ground with writers for the young. This 
is as it should be, but such great occasions need imagination 
in their handling if they are to be anything more than mere 
snippets of knowledge. This new collection, which ranges 
from Greek history to the Pilgrim Fathers, fails utterly 
when this criterion of value is applied. It is uninspired and 
lifeless and cannot hope to kindle a spark of enthusiasm in the 
young readers for whom it is intended. The illustrations are 
greatly superior to the text. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


SCIENCE LOOKS AHEAD 


Edited by PROFESSOR A. M. LOW 
640 pages 12/6 net 


In this book Professor A. M. Low makes a broad survey of the 
field of applied science, explaining what has been achieved in the 
past, and suggesting possible lines of future development. In the 
work he has had the co-operation of a number of eminent 
specialists—including Dr. Spencer Jones, the Astronomer Royal, 
Dr. Julian Huxley, Captain G. E. T. Eyston, and Mr. F. Kingdon 
Ward—who have written of the subjects of which they have expert 
knowledge. Both they and Professor Low write simply and 
familiarly for the benefit of the non-scientific enquircr, showing 
how, in a hundred different directions, science is guiding the 
destinies and contributing to the well-being of the human race. 


SPARE TIME 
By HERBERT McKAY 3/6 net 


A medley of indoor games, amusements and puzzles, which will 
divert all members of the family in turn. Uniform with Party Night 
and At Home To-night. Many black-and-white illustrations. 


H-FOR-HARRY 


The Story of a Hampden Bomber 
By WALTER and BRIDGET MOSS 3/- net 


A straightforward account of a raid over Germany, describing 
the preparations beforehand, the crew’s duties, what they wear, 
and what they think and feel—in fact, everything that is of interest 
to those, young and old, who hear on the News that ‘‘ another 
raid has been reported over North-West Germany.’’ There are 


many . black-and-white illustrations and a double-spread in four 
colours. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 








James, G. John and Mary and Miss Rose Brown. 
€ Illus. by Mary Gardiner. 190 PP- 74 x 4%. 
‘ Muller 4 {- 


A new “ John and Mow rs ‘book i is panes ae of a 
popular welcome. There is perhaps a slight falling off in the 
author’s power of inventiveness apparent in this eighth title 
in the series: it seems that the fund of material is running 

‘ low, although John and Mary themselves remain as fresh and 
vital as ever. Even so, the standard achieved is above that of 
most children’s fiction. 

John and Mary’s present adventures take place against the 
background of their farm in Berkshire: the war does not 

on intrude unduly into their lives, although it provides them 
with an opportunity to help with the evacuees’ school dinner, 
with amusing results! Scattered among these episodes are 
stories of Miss Rose Brown’s childhood in Japan, related by 
Miss Brown to entertain her young charges while their 
grandmother and Push are away on holiday. Mainly for 
children of about nine years of age. 


Kyte, E. Vanishing Island. Illus. 211 PP. 
8x5. P. Davies . ‘ 7/6 


Readers of Miss Kyle’s Visitors i England will 
know what to expect in this sequel. The same characters 
appear; they are well drawn. The author preserves the 
atmosphere of the Western Islands which are the scene of 
the story and the mystery surrounding the vanishing island 
is sufficiently tantalizing to hold the reader’s interest 
throughout. 


Illus. by Jack Matthew. 119 pp. Cape. 5/- 


Those unfortunate boarding school children who for one 
reason or another have to spend their vacations at school 
contrive in books to have most interesting and exciting 

| times. So it was with Kit in this book. The ingredients. 
are a lecture on Chinese bronzes, one of the said bronzes, the 
theft thereof, a little furniture removing and an interesting 

tramp. For boys of from ten to twelve this is an amusing 
and interesting tale, with sufficient excitement, credible 
adventures and good characterization. 
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Procror, R. Told to Patrick; Bible bedtime 
stories. Tllus. with photographs by Ronald 
Procter. 93. pp. Jenkins . . 5/- 


When doting mothers find that their een stories 
are intensely enjoyed by their offspring what is more natural 
than that they should share a commonly held delusion that 
thousands of other children will be equally enthralled if they 
read the same stories in a book? When daddy is a good 
photographer with the letters F.I.B.F., F.R.P.S., it is inevit- 
able that he should join in the fun. Hence such a book as 
Told to Patrick. 


Mrs. Proctor selects for her bedtime stories episodes in 
the life of Christ, and endeavours to relate them to her child’s 
everyday life through the medium of a sort of epilogue to 
each story. The idea was good, its carrying out not so 
successful. The stories and their epilogues are in many cases 
only distantly related and the effect of the whole is of a senti- 
mentalizing of both Bible and child. The illustrations have 
little or no bearing on the Bible stories, add nothing what- 
ever to the value of the book, and are merely a rather hack- 
neyed collection of photographic studies showing little 
imagination. 


Ross, D. The Golden Hen and Other Stories. \llus. 
192 pp. 8x5}. Faber . , . , 5/- 


This collection of short stories is well above the average. 
Whether any of them are actual folk-tales I cannot say, but the 
stories certainly have a peculiar folk-tale quality of imagina- 
tion. Perhaps they are a little too consciously imitative of the 
folk-tale. The author writes well and with a conciseness very 
necessary to this type of story, and there is a humorous twist 
to most of the tales. 


Severn, D. Rick afire! Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 236 pp. 745. Lane ; ; 7/6 
Rick afire is about the adventures of children on holiday 
at a farm. It is a very well-told tale, the characters, both 
juvenile and adult, talk, act, and think as they might be 
expected to do. But it is fashionable in stories of this type 
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> (and it is a type) to provide mystery with a view to excitement 
and action. This mystery element needs to be very carefully 
handled if it is to be convincing, and I protest that a mere 
man camping in a wood is not mysterious merely by virtue of 
a beard, a propensity for singing aloud and a little collection 
of books. Neither can I believe that the burning of a rick 
of hay would send half a dozen villagers chasing off with 

4 pitchforks (in complete darkness) to find this innocent camper 
and do him bodily harm. Mr. Severn needs to find something 
more reasonable in mysteries. 


op SperrY, A. The Boy Who was Afraid. Illus. by 
the Author. 95 pp. 846}. Lane . 6/- 


I see from the wrapper that this book won the Newbery 
Medal, and that the story is based upon a legend of the South 
Seas. 

I agree that it has the ingredients for a fine, stirring story 
with storms at sea, encounters with whales, hunting wild 
boar, a faithful dog and a pet albatross, and with the single- 
handed achievement of the boy who found, amid such 
adventures, the courage which his tribe had thought to be 
lacking. Yet to my mind it misses fire and fails in just that 
realism which would carry conviction to the heart of the 
reader. 

It is written in a rhetorical style which smacks a little of 
radio or film commentary, and while clamouring for the 
child’s reaction, does not succeed in rousing any great 
enthusiasm. ‘Too little is made of the actuality of the boy’s 

experience, as though the author himself had failed to get into 
é his skin, failed either to feel or to see it with any intensity. 
The whole treatment seems to me to illustrate pretty 
fairly the fundamental difference in outlook between the 
Americans and ourselves. Anyone who has read much 
American juvenile criticism must, I think, have been struck 
by the recurrence of such phrases as “‘ the need to bring wonder 
into the lives of little children” (the italics are mine). We, 
on the other hand, are inclined to search for the something 
within children for the contact which really counts. It is the 
difference between making them participators in the action or 
mere .lookers-on (or listeners-in). ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
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Trease, G. The Grey adventurer. Ullus. ” pp. 


Ww 


_ 


8 x 54. Blackwell . ‘ 6/- 

Mr. Trease has succeeded in telling : a good yarn of 
adventure in Restoration England and an American Colony. 
The hero starts well—he rescues a fair maiden from the 
Fire of London. He takes a leading part in an abortive mutiny 
at’ sea, is sentenced to hanging but is saved by shipwreck, 
and lives to take an important part in the establishment of a 
settlement in North Carolina. The tale is told well, though 
in a style common to many such stories that have a historical 
background, and the first person singular is used (a method 
strongly disliked by many young readers). There is plenty 
of excitement, most of the happenings are credible, and the 
chief characters are well-drawn and convincing. For boys 
of about thirteen. 


ELLs, C. & Z. Raff, the jungle bird. Illus. by 


W. R. Lohse. 93 pp. 9X5}. Faber. : 6/- 

An explorer’s life has many side issues. This book is 
concerned with one of them. In the Malay jungle Carveth 
Wells and his wife rescued an orphaned baby minah. The 
minah is a great mimic and a most clever bird, and the 
explorers have given us here an account of their experiences 
with their pet on their journey back to America. It makes 
interesting and often amusing read ng, but is slight and 
annot claim to have much real value. 


Write R. Sailor in the sun. Mlus. 216 pp. 





74 x5. Lane. . , . 7/6 

This story of a girl of twelve who is sent to stay with 
an aunt and uncle in Florida on the Gulf of Mexico is, in the 
main, good work. The child Cherry and the old boat-builder 
Jeb Stuart are extremely well-portrayed characters. The 
aunt and uncle on the other hand seem hardly real, and the 
somewhat sinister atmosphere of their house is not con- 
vincing. The alternation between joy and sorrow in Cherry’s 
life is natural and real enough. Her joys are in her relation- 
ship with old Jeb and her sailing, and the pleasure of her 
secret hours with her beloved dolls on a small island. Her 
sorrows are her miserable life in her uncle’s house and the 
fact of her mother’s illness far away in Arizona. Cherry is a 
very likeable child. She shows spirit in adversity, courage 
in the face of danger, and a loyalty that is commendable. This 
book will be much enjoyed by girls of about ten, and it can be 
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FABER BOOKS for CHILDREN 





Runaway Boy = MARJORIE DIXON 


This book tells the earlier adventures of Shawn, who 
figured in Marjorie Dixon’s popular book, The King 
of the Fiddles. Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Primrose Polly VIRGINIA PYE 


This is another book about the Price family on holiday. 
Red Letter Holiday and Snow Bird described other 
holidays of this delightful family. Jllustrated. 6s. 


Sam Pig and Sally ALison UTTLEY 


Here are a dozen new stories of the small, sturdy hero 
whose many adventures are well known to thousands 
of children. Illustrated. 6s. 


The Golden Hen and other stories 
DIANA ROSS 
A collection of stories which have been broadcast, 
intended for children of ten to twelve years of age. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


The China Dog Barks 


and other tales ‘CHARLES DUNCAN 


A book of stories in which odd occurrences happen— 
excellent entertainment for young readers. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


Robin Bluebreast 
and other tales CHARLES DUNCAN 


Another delightful volume of stories of the unexpected, 
by the author of The China Dog Barks. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


The Merry Chase cLEMENT HURD 
A delightful picture book. 4s. 6d. 

















Gifts for Children 











a masterpiece for children 


of both sexes and all ages * 


* 


ANDRE MAUROIS’S 


FATTYPUFFS 
& 


THINIFERS 


**A gem of a book, with superb illustrations. 
I shall keep it for many, many years.” 
JOHN DOLAND (Daily Mail) 


Iilus. throughout in FOUR colours. 2nd imp. 75. 6d. 


— AND TWO DISCOVERIES — 


* DAVID SEVERN, whose adventure story, 
Rick Afire, is the first work of a talented young 
newcomer. 2nd imp. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


* ARMSTRONG SPERRY, who has already 
made a name for himself in the U.S.A., and 
whose tale of the South Seas, The Boy Who Was 
Afraid, won the highest American award for a 
children’s book. Illustrated 6s. 
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THE BRIDGE 


A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








Some New Books 


216 pp. 7$x5. Lane. . 7/6 

In this story, the fourth of the Sue Barton Series, readers 

of the earlier books will expect to hear of Sue’s marriage. 

But difficulties arise, and the marriage is postponed. An 

| epidemic which he is unable to arrest threatens to deprive 
| Dr. Barry of his practice, but by Sue’s help he finally 
) discovers the source of the infection and is rehabilitated in his 
) patients’ favour. No doubt this story will be as popular as 
its predecessors, though I feel myself a little disappointed 
in it. The cause of the postponement of the marriage seems 
a little strained, and it would have been more natural for the 
series to end with Sue’s marriage and pioneer work in this 
volume, instead of inserting this rather irrelevant matter 
which adds little to the vocational interest of these books. 


MacmaHuon, D. The National Youth Song Book. 

152 pp. 129}. Nelson . - 10/6 
There seems nothing quite so communal as community 
_ singing, and the more gusto put into it the more enjoyable 
y it is. For many long years certain collections of songs 
appeared to be indispensable and their popularity tended 
towards the neglect of marty a good song. This new collection 
is much more catholic in its scope, for besides many of those 
well-tried favourites, it contains a number of folk songs, 
negro spirituals, hymns and carols, rounds and canons, It 
has also an interesting group of tunes for the recorder, an 
instrument that deserves to be much more used than it is 
outside school. The volume is large and clearly printed, and 
the words clear enough to be read by a quite large group of 
singers standing round the piano. It should be popular and 
may break the virtual monopoly held by such equally 

excellent collections as the Scottish Students’ Song Book. 
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IMMELMAN, R. F. M., & Varuey, D. M. (Eds.). 





The School Library: a handbook for teacher- 
librarians. Illus. 116 pp., bibliographies. 


Miller (Capetown) . 

This manual, by the staff of Capetown University Library 
School, achieves a brief yet comprehensive survey of school 
librarianship. It deals, not only with the techniques of 
accessioning, classification, and cataloguing, but also with 
the wider issues of the library’s function, with book selection, 
and with elementary practical bibliography. 

Space limitation has obliged the authors to recommend 
certain methods rather than to discuss alternatives. Thus 
Abridged Decimal Classification, dictionary cataloguing, and 
card-charging are taken almost for granted, though it is at 
least arguable whether other methods are not better suited 
to school practice. Certainly the revised Cheltenham Classifica- 
tion deserves mention in the brief note on other classifications. 
Fuller treatment of building and equipment (with plans 
and more illustrations) would be of service to a teacher 
drafting a new library scheme. The sections on book selection, 
reading surveys and library periods are well abreast of latest 
developments, English and American. 

Comparative study of the book shows that few South 
African school libraries have attained even the modest 
financial resources of the average English school: the 
idealism of the book is the more commendable. The existence 
of the Africaans language and literature is another local 
problem. Nevertheless, an English teacher-librarian would 
find the book a safe and sound guide in his own practice. 

F. C. Perry. 


McGurrig, M. Spring Onions. Illus. Faber . 7/6 





This commendable and stimulating book should certainly 
find a place in the intermediate library, whether it is called 
autobiography, agriculture or careers. The author is the 
son of a manufacturer, but from early days at a public school 
felt the call of the land. A sympathetic and understanding 
father made it possible for the boy to answer this call, and 
Spring Onions is an account of the author’s career as a market 
gardener in the Midlands. He displays an energy, drive and 
enterprise which has overcome all early disappointments, 
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and led him to the adoption of new and successful methods, 
both in regard to cultivation and the handling of staff, the 
latter quite revolutionary. It is a very provocative book, 
bristling with ideas that should prove of great interest to 
many young countrymen. 





MAILLART, E. Cruises and Caravans. Illus. 161 pp. 
83x54. Dent . , . : 8/6 


This latest volume in the Travellers’ Tales Series should 
make a strong appeal to girls at an age when they are searching 
for a road in life and are dubious of the value of the obvious 

. careers that are normally open to them. Not that it will of 
= necessity prompt them to follow the author’s unconventional 
way. The book consists largely of modified accounts of the 

journeys now familiar to us through her earlier books with 
connecting links showing her activities in between those 

journeys. Miss Maillart appears to have been desirous of 
furthering the cause of women taking a place in the world in 

fields of activity previously thought to be the prerogative 

of the male. She has been willing and able to face difficulties, 

hardships and potential dangers, she appreciates to the full 

the thrills and exhilarations of mountain climbing and ski-ing. 

Though escapist inasmuch as it is a picture of an individual 
seeking in the less civilized parts of the world a more satis- 
fying way of life than a war-torn Europe can offer, this 

autobiography shows infinite courage. 











Fiction for Service of Youth Groups 


Compiled by Miss M. M. Green, Finchley Public Library. 


THE INCLUSION OF TITLES IN THIS LIST DOES NOT GUARANTEE THAT 
THEY ARE AT PRESENT IN PRINT, BUT THEY WILL BE FOUND IN MOST 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Anstey, F. The Brass bottle . ° ; Murray 
A fantasy of an unbottled -_ and a young architect. 

—— Vice versa . ‘ Murray 
The humorous consequences when a schoolboy and his father 
exchange personalities. 

AUSTEN, JANE. Sense and sensibility ‘ — 
Character and manners of the early nineteenth century. 

Bauzac, H. DE. Exgenie Grandet . . — 


The martyrdom of a beautiful character to her father’s avarice 
and her husband’s indifference. 
Old Goriot . — 
A father’s sacrifices for the sake of his fashionable daughters. 
BarNeE, K. Young adventurers . ; Nelson 
Tales of Cabot, Raleigh, and other discoverers interestingly told. 
Barriz, J. M. ‘Sentimental Tommy . i . , Cassell 
An imaginative little boy in a London slum is sent back to 
‘Larums. Tommy and Grizel continue the amusing, and 
sometimes, moving story. 
When a man’s single ; : ‘ Hodder 
A young Scotsman’s struggle for success as a journalist in 


London. 








Bartimeus. Under sealed orders , , Collins 
Life on a British cruiser and adventures in the African jungle. 
Bei, }. J. Wee McGreegor . , : Moray Press 
Amusing sketches of Glasgow life. 
Bennett, A. The Card. : i . Methuen 
The rise of an adventurer from poverty to wealth. 
—— Clayhangr . ‘ ‘ , ‘ : . Methuen 
—— Hilda Lessways , ° ‘ , : - Methuen 
These twain . . Methuen 





Depict social life and character in ‘the Five Towns through the 
lives of Edwin Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways. 
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Borrow, G. Lavengro 


. Butter, S. The Way of all flesh 





Benson, E. F. David Blaize and the blue door. ‘ . Hedder 
A little boy’s imaginary adventures. ' 
Continued in the schoolboy classi¢e David Blaize and David of 
King’s, wherein the hero is at the university. 


Benson, S. Tobit transplanted . Macmillan 
The predicament of some Russian refugees in a Manchuria, 
BERTRAM, R. Asn Thorne in America. . , Nelson 


The heroine, a journalist, successfully acts detective. 
Also Ann Thorne reporter and Mary Truslove detective by the same 
author, 


BIRMINGHAM, G. A. The Search party . , - Methuen 
A farce staged in an Irish village. , 
Biackwoop, A. The Education of Uncle Paul . . Macmillan 


A business man whose belief in the fairy world causes him to be 

accepted by his child friends as one of themselves. 

Continued in A Prisoner in Fairyland. 

The author’s wanderings and encounters with gipsies, inter- 
spersed with descriptions of scenery, nature and philosophy. 
Continued in Romany Rye, 

Borton, E. Pollyanna in Hollywood . : ‘ . Harrap 
This writer continues E. H. Porter’s story of the orphan 
Pollyanna who makes everyone happy. 

Also other Pollyanna stories. 


Bowen, M. The Governor of England , ; - Methuen 
Oliver Cromwell and his times. 
BRANDEIS, M. Adventure in Hollywood ; , . Chambers 


The sixteen-year-old heroine wants a film career: the ups and 
downs of studio life are well described. 

Broster, D. K., and Taytor, G. W. The Vision splendid. Heinemann 
The life of John Keble at Oxford and later. 

BucHAN, JoHN. Huyantingtower . ‘ ; Hodder 
A Scottish grocer becomes involved in the rescue of a kid- 
napped heiress. 





BuckrosE, J. E. The Single heart . : : . Jenkins 
Susan in charge : Jenkins 
Romances of ordinary peoples in a small East Riding town. 
BurGion, N. Deep silver . - Routledge 


The adventures of Evald and his tame eagle and wolf when 
fishing in the perilous waters off the Narengee coast. 
‘Considered to be an account of the author’s own life, showing 
his difficulties and the unsympathetic treatment he received from 
his parents. 115 











Byftxz, Don. Messer Marco Polo . ; Low 
The story of the great traveller beautifully ‘told by an Irish 


peasant. 
CaMERON, I. The Girl who lost things . - Methuen 

The life of a district nurse in a highland glen, told with humour. 
—— A Pot of gold . - Methuen 


The story of a man who thought he was dying and a girl who 
married him for pity. 

CANNING, Victor. Mr. Finchley goes to Paris . ; Hodder 
The hero, an unadventurous but amiable clerk, goes to Paris 
on business. 

CarrRoLi, L. Alice's adventures in wonderland  . — 
This great children’s classic has a subtlety and wit which endears 
it to grown-ups as well. 

Continued in Through the looking-glass. 


CaTHER, Wits. Lucy Gayheart. . Heinemann 
A moving story of a girl who goes to Chicago to study music. 
CarGiLL, L. Gestapo gauntlet. ° : Jenkins 


A story of the secret service in Germany before the war broke out. 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, M. DE. Adventures of Don Quixote — 

A mad idealist and his romantic adventures in seventeenth 

century Spain. 


Cuaron, L. E.O. The Secret of Lake Tana . ; Oxford 
A mystery story laid in Abyssinia during the Italian invasion. 
CuHarteris, L. Boodle: Stories of the Saint . : : Hodder 


The Saint, described as “‘ the Robin Hood of modern crime,” 
unmasks and outwits scoundrels who are too smart for Scotland 





Yard. 
Once more the Saint ; ? : : Hodder 
Three more tales of detection. 
CuEsTERTON, G. K. The Man who was Thursday. . Methuen 
A riotous plot to destroy the world. 
Crark, D. Golden Island ; : Nelson 


A tale of Ceylon at the time of the fierce Damilas invaders 
when a little jungle boy served the Rajah’s son. 
CoatswortH, E. A Toast to the King . Dent 
A romance of the three daughters of an English Captain in the 
period after the American War of Independence. 
Coss, J. F. The Watchers on the Longships: a tale 
of Cornwall in the last century . , . Wells Gardner 
Begins in the days of the shipwreckers before the time of light- 
houses ; many incidents are based on fact. 
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Coiitins, W. The Moonstone . ‘ = 
A great detective story concerning the theft of a jewel from 
the head of a Hindu idol. 
ConraD, J. Lord Jim . — 
A brave officer in the navy devotes himself to the atonement of 
an act of cowardice. 
The Rover. — 
The hero is a fatalistic old sea- captain who plots to outwit 
Nelson and blockade Toulon. 





Coox, E. T. Speaking dust . q Murray 
A life of Thomas and Jane Carlyle in fiction form. 
Dane, C. Broom stages . . Heinemann 


A chronicle of several generations of a family of actors and 
actresses. 

Daruinctron, W. A. Al/f’s button . ‘ ‘ , Jenkins 
A soldier of the Great War, polishing his buttons, discovers one 
to be magic. 

DELAFIELD, E. M. Diary of a provincial lady... . Macmillan 
Amusing daily happenings in the home. 

Continued in The Provincial lady goes further; The Provincial 
lady visits America; and The Provincial lady in war-time. 

De La Mare, W. Memoirs of a midget . ; Faber 
A diminutive woman’s adaptation to a world of normal people 
who regard her with curiosity. 

De ta Rocue, M. Young Renny . Macmillan 
The fortunes of a delightful Canadian ‘family of diverse tem- 
peraments, dominated by an eccentric old grandmother. 
Continued in Jalna, Whiteoaks, Finch’s fortune, Master of Jalna, 
Whiteoak harvest, Whiteoak leritage, and Wakefield’s course. 

Diving, A. D. They blocked the Suez Canal , . Methuen 
A thrilling tale of a plan to thwart Italy. 

Dopp, CaTHERINE I. The Farthing Spinster : a tale of 


generations . Jarrolds 
A history of the times from 1789, ‘well portrayed. 
Douctas, O. <Axn and ber mother  . , Hodder 


The everyday life of a Scottish minister, told with humour. 
Also Eliza for common; Pink sugar ; Taken by the hand; and 
other books by this author. 


Dore, A. C. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard . ; Murray 
A French officer’s adventures during the Kh pe tere wars. 
Dorie, A. C. Unk Bernac . Marray 


The projected invasion of England in 1804. 
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Dumas, A. The Black tulip . — 
A love romance of seventeenth century Holland. _ 

—— Marguerite de Valois ; — 
The antagonism of Catherine de Medicis to Henry. of Navarre 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Continued in La Dame de Monsorean, and The Forty, - guardsmen. 

Du Maurier, G. Trilby . . — 
Bohemian life in Paris. 

Exior, G. The Mill on the Floss. ; — 
Family relations in an old-fashioned country town and the 
conflict between Maggie and her brother. 

Eron, R. The Pattern . ‘ _ Harrap 
The effect of one person’s random actions on the lives of many. 

FAIRLESS, MICHAEL. The Gathering of Brother Hilarius  . Collins 
The spiritual growth of a monk during the Black Death, 

—— The Roadmender  . , Collins 
Philosophical musings on life and death. 

Farruiz, G. The Mill of circumstance : 

A novelized history of the life and times of General Wolfe. 


Fitzpatrick, K. They lived in County Down . . Chatto 
True-to-life tales of children a generation ago. 

Forster, E. M. A Passage to India . : ; . E. Arnold 
The clash between East and West. 

FRANCE, A. The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. ; Lane 


A learned old recluse plots to obtain the guardianship of the 
daughter of an early love. 

GARNET, C. Hammered os ena a saga of a antes ship 
apprentice . - Methuen 
Straight from school Clive is apprenticed to a shipowner, has 
adventures at sea and sees foreign lands. 

GiFFARD, E. My Katie greets you ; Nelson 
The story of a young nun who escapes from her convent and 
finally marries Luther, the great reformer. 

GOLDRING, R. M, Aan’s year . : Burns Oates 
A natural story of Ann’s year of struggle ‘after leaving her 
convent school. 

GoxpsmirH, O, The Vicar of Wakefield .. _ 
The Vicar endears himself to the reader through his family 
fortunes and misfortunes. : 

Govan, ALLAN. High adventure in Darien . ° Murray 
The son of a Glasgow merchant, anxious to win Elisone Laurie 
as his bride, ventures out on the first expedition to Darien to 
make his fortune. The adventures of the Scottish colonists 
there are well told. 118 

















GRAHAME, K. The Wind in the willows 
A classic among animal stories. 

GREENE, L. P. Trooper Useless ‘ : Harrap 
A boy’ s life in the British South African Police. 

Continued in Not so useless. 

Grirr, A. Lost men in the grass P ‘ Oxford 
A scientific fantasy of three men who, through injecting them- 
selves with a serum, shrink to a hundredth part their normal size. 

Gunn, N. M. Second ‘sight , ‘ Faber 
A shooting party in the Highlands is divided over a vision of 
a dead body: materialism versus psychic phenomena. 


Methuen 


Hapatu, G. Bilve berets ; ‘ 3 . Lutterworth Press 
The story of a French treasure hunt. 
Harker, L. A. Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly. ‘ Murray 


The upbringing of two lively boys by an old maid and an Oxford 
don. 


Continued in Mr. Wycherly’s wards and Montague Wycherly. 


Harper, T. A., and Harper, W. Szberian gold . . Hutchinson 
A well written adventure story of gold mining in Russia. 
Harvey, W. F. Mr. Murray and the Boococks  . ‘ Nelson 


The coming of Mrs. Boocock as housekeeper and her remarkable 
family brings a new element into an elderly widower’s life. 

Hassett, M. Educating Elizabeth . . . Longmans 
The difficulties of a young head mistress appointed to a day 
school for girls. 





Hay, Ian. A Knight on Wheels. . : Hodder 
A comedy of a boy brought “P ad a swindling uncle. 
—— A Man's man ‘ . Blackwood 
Life at Cambridge and at sea. 
Paid with thanks . ‘ ‘ . - + Hodder 
The life of a rogue and his atonement. 
— “Pip”: a romance of youth . . Blackwood 


A delightful boy’s career from kindergarten to public school 
and, finally, in love. 





The Poor gentleman . Hodder 

The hero, blinded in the Great War, is involved i ina a Bolshevist 
plot. 

—— The Right stuf : . . . Blackwood 


The progress of a raw Scotsman from bursar at 
Edinburgh University to Privy Councillor. 

Heume, E. E. Family golf . Dent 
The Stokes, a golfing family, spend their summer - holidays in 
Scotland ; interwoven in the story are instructions on how to 


play. 119 








Heppre, A. -Heydays and maydays . . ee or ; R.T.S. 
Short stories told with humour. 

—— Scotch broth . ' ‘ R.T.S. 
The amusing experiences of two sisters of different temperament 
who rent a cottage on the Scotch Border. 

Sweet ladies . ; ‘ R.T.S. 
Tales of ordinary people in “the Border country. Also other 
books by this author. 

Hersert, A. P. The Secret battle . ‘ . Methuen 
The effect of the horrors of the Gallipoli campaign on a brave 
officer. 

Hew err, M. The Queen’s quair . ‘ . Macmillan 
The story of Mary Stuart as queen and woman and the historic 
people around her. 

Heyer, G. Beauvallet . ° . Heinemann 
Adventures among pirates in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Black moth . : ; > : . Heinemann 
An eighteenth century romance. 

Hitton, J. Goodbye Mr. Chips. ‘ a : : Hodder 
A moving tale of an old schoolmaster. 

Hupson, W. H. The Purple land . ‘ ‘ . Duckworth 
The adventures of a nature- -loving Englishman in beautiful 
Uruguay. 

Huco, V. Notre Dame de Paris : ; ‘ : — 
Medizval life and character. 

Continued in Les Miserables and Toilers of the sea. 

Jerreriges, J. R. Bevis . : , . ‘ ° a 
Boyish adventures with rafts, canoes and imaginary wild 
animals. 

Jenkins, H. Bindle ‘ , Jenkins 
The hero is a furniture remover with a strong, sense of humour. 
Continued in The Adventures of Bindlz, Mrs. Bindle, The Bindles 
on the rocks. 

Jerson, E. Pollyooly . . Harrap 
The amusing adventures of a vivacious little orphan. 

KAHMANN, C. Carmen, silent partner ‘ ‘ . Blackwell 
A brother and sister on a coffee plantation in Puerto Rico. 

Kastner, E. Three men in the snow . Cape 
A mistake in the identity of a millionaire and a man who has 
won a winter-sports holiday leads to amusing incidents in a 
hotel. a 
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Grey Adventurer 


By GEOFFREY TREASE 
Illustrated 6s. net 


A story of the Great Fire of London and the settlement of 
the Carolinas. 


By the same Author 
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Cue for Treason 


In the Land of the Mogul 


6s. each net 


“The stories are excitingly written, full of human interest, and the 
majority of children will find them engrossing—the sort of story that 
cannot be left unfinished.” —The Teacher’s World 
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Over 60 years _ _ASKEWS 


. OF PRESTON 
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now ' 
Juvenile Books ee 
The firm carry an immense 
stock, the variety and value of 
which are without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to all  visiti 
librarians and teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


James Askew& Son 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DG 


HOUSE IN DISORDER 
L. A. G. Strong 
This fascinating story will appeal equally 
to boys and girls. The mystery of the 
book lounge and lending libraries 
organized by the extraordinary Trevor- 
Deane is tantalizing and progressively 
more exciting, without stretching the 
bounds of credibility. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STAGE 
Honor McKay 
An attractive novel for girls about the experiences, friendships, 
setbacks and successes of astudent at adramatic college. Its unusual 
setting, technical detail and lively conversation make it stimulating 
and absorbing. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLUE BERETS 
Gunby Hadath 
Here is the thrilling record of a young English boy’s adventures 
in his search for an inheritance bequeathed to him by French 
ancestors. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHO GOES TO THE WOOD 


Fay Inchfawn 
“Such a book should appeal in 
great measure to the ‘ little people ’ 
of the human species: but the 
quaint fantasies of the author will 
not fail to interest older readers as 
well.” — Wiltshire News. 6s. net. 


APPLE & CHARLOTTE 
Edith Elias 

“This excellent tale is in the ironic 

Andersen tradition. What could be 


better? A really original experiment 
in fairy fantasy.”"—Times Literary 
Supplement. 6s. net. 
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